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two of us started out to hunt for our plane again, we might have
found the journey impossible.

There was plenty to call us back to the Polar Star besides the
natural human wish to communicate with our friends and dear
ones. By New Year's Day I would willingly have paid a thousand
dollars for my reading-glasses. In the plane was food enough
for two months. Indeed, necessity might drive us back for
that eventually. One of my most precious relics, Wyatt Earp's
cartridge-belt and holster, was still in the cockpit. Sometimes
I thought I would regret its loss as much as that of the plane
itself.

On December 27 there was a heavy snowfall, the first we had
seen since leaving the high plateau. On January 6, 1936, began a
four-day blizzard, our shaft drifting full every night. Cooped up,
my nerves grew edgy. Two men cannot live together under such
conditions without getting on each other's nerves. Each tiny differ-
ence in habit becomes an irritation.

Before he left for Antarctica, Mrs. Hollick-Kenyon presented her
husband with two brier pipes having very long stems. He kept
them alternately hot. We lacked pipe-cleaners, and Hollick-
Kenyon's pipes gurgled with nicotine. How maddeningly familiar
became the routine at night, when Kenyan sat devouring his novels!
From my bunk I could not see, but I could hear. The intermittent
gurgling of his pipe. Thirty minutes of this, then a swipe to throw
out the juice. Next, the lid of a candy-tin coming off. Then the
crunching of teeth on hard candy.

Hour after hour of it, as I lay in my dark berth, my mind almost
a blank. I had long since extracted all the enjoyment from my day-
dream of the reception I should receive when I emerged victoriously
into civilisation.

On one such evening Hollick-Kenyon broke his continuity of
gurgle, swipe, and crunch to make his second and last original re-
mark of our weeks on Antarctica. It was the day after the January
blizzard. I had walked to the tractors that afternoon to find more
seals than ever upon the bay ice and the bay itself clear within half
a mile of Ver-sur-Mer. The annual mid-January break-up was near,
and ships could soon get in. I told Hollick-Kenyon about this on
my return.